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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on page 15. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS AND INTERNATIONAL 
PREJUDICES 


Those psychologists who trace back the feelings 
and the antipathies of human nature to tree-dwelling 
and raw-flesh-eating ancestors, try to make out that 
child life is a continued survival of the epoch of Little 
Red Riding-hood: mothers are requested to examine 
their children to find out whether they have an 
instinctive terror of big eyes and sharp teeth; new- 
born babes are induced to clasp clothes-lines in proof 
that their ancestors swung from tree to tree like the 
monkeys of the Amazon; and we are assured that 
international rivalries and enmities are nothing more 
than a continuance of the impressions and hatreds left 
by ages of tribal warfare, with its surprises, its 
captures, its slavery and its tortures. 

True enough, the ordinary frame of mind of savage 
tribes is hostility to everybody who does not use the 
locally fashionable method of twisting the hair; and 
who does not recognize the “organization,” the 
‘*boss,” the ‘‘ big chief’’ for the time being. Equally 
true, much of this feeling of suspicion and dislike 
exists among civilized nations: to the Greeks every- 
body who could not conjugate his ‘‘luo, lueis”’ said 
nothing but ‘‘bar, bar,” and a barbarian he was 
reckoned. The Romans had practically the savage 
system of looking on all the people of the earth who 
had not made treaties with them as public enemies, 
and that sentiment is not to this day entirely extinct. 
But modern civilized nations are bound, far and wide, 
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by treaties; and still more by principles of inter- 
national relations recognized throughout the world. 
Travelers discover that human nature is much the 
same the world over; and that, however much you 
may hate a race, the individuals of that race may turn 
out to be your most faithful friends. 

Three large influences make for a mutual under- 
standing from folk to folk. The first is the news- 
paper, which every morning prints information from 
the uttermost parts of the earth. The second is 
travel, which teaches a multitude of people that the 
Chinaman, the Turk, the Zulu, and the Mexican are, 
after all, rather agreeable people. The third influence 
is the internationalization of men of learning in their 
world-congresses of doctors, of publicists, of engineers, 
of journalists, of what not, which have a mighty effect 
in breaking down the feeling that a man is dangerous 
to you because he uses strange sounds, eats out of an 
unaccustomed kettle, and wears his traditional costume. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of a better 
international understanding is the patriotic historian, 
who brings into the lime-light the prowess and con- 
quests of his own race or people as against rival races. 
Every historian likes to be impartial; but how can an 
Englishman be expected calmly to weigh and adjust 
the motives and methods of the Spanish in the Armada? 
What biographer of Lord Nelson appreciates the dis- 
cipline and strategy of his French and Spanish 
opponents? What Frenchman feels that the German 
campaign of 1806 was a causeless assault upon a 
weaker power? War breeds war: the conqueror feels 
the need of maintaining his reputation, and the 
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conquered seeks revenge. Then the incidents of war- 
fare in the field leave an ineffaceable mark of savagery; 
so that for decades women in western Europe terrified 
their whimpering children into silence by the threat 
that the Croats would get them. There are parts of 
central France where the brutality of the Angevin 
Kings of England is still remembered after six cen- 
turies; and the Chinese peasants on the banks of the 
Pei-ho are doubtless bringing up their children to a 
detestation of the rapacious foreign devils who in 1g00 
marched over their land with fire and sword. 

The general amelioration of manners has much 
reduced this cause of international hatred. In the 
American Civil War, as in the French and German War 
of 1870, hardly a city was given to the flames, few 
innocent non-combatants were shot, almost no woman 
suffered violence. Atrocities in the Philippine War 
which were not without precedent in the relations of 
European and Asiatic races, at once led to an uproar 
of protest in America. The historian is seldom called 
upon nowadays to inspire national hatreds by recalling 
the cruelties of the other side: the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, the massacre at Fort William Henry, the 
prison hulks in New York harbor, the Bulgarian 
atrocities of 1878, have all gone by; and it is possible 
now to admit that there is virtue and humanity among 
Bengalis, Frenchmen, Englishmen and Turks. 

School histories have usually been written by people 
who knew very little history, and have thought it 


hence the lurid pictures of the past which are forced 
upon the attention of millions of young people, and 
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which leaves an impression that often lasts through 
life. Many years after the war with Prussia the French 
school geographies still printed Alsace-Lorraine in a 
different color from that of Germany. A writer for 
the youth of the Confederacy during the Civil War 
laid down the axiom that ‘‘the Yankees are an intel- 
lectual and cultivated people on all subjects except 
slavery: on that subject they are mad”; and doubtless 
similar generalizations, pointed the other way, might 
be found in the northern ttext-books of the same 
period. 

The Revolution has been a fruitful source of national 
hatred toward the mother country. It was the great 
and absorbing event in the history of North America, 
down to the Civil War; it was adorned with great 
names; it abounds in lofty principles. According to 
most of the American text-books the Revolution was 
an unprovoked attack upon the American people by 
the British people. Entirely out of focus are the 
trifling details that the colonists were English; that 
they had the freest self-government then known to 
mankind; that at least a third of the people in the 
colonies were opposed to independence; that no taxes 
were ever laid on the colonies for the support of 
government or military authorities outside of America; 
that a strong minority in England was opposed to the 
war. 

Thus Miss Willard, in her well-written and generally 
sensible history, published in 1842, sums up the issues 
of the Revolution as follows: ‘‘ Finally she claimed 
the right to collect from the provinces, a revenue, 
either by external duties imposed for the regulation of 
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trade, or by internal taxes, on articles to be consumed 
by the colonists. It was the subject of internal taxa- 
tion, on which the most decided opposition of opinions 
prevailed. The Americans did not dispute the right 
of the British, in respect to external taxes, except 
when carried to a vexatious extent, as in the case of 
the law called the Sugar Act; but the subject of inter- 
nal taxes, having been deeply considered, they deliber- 
ately determined not to submit to their imposition in 
any manner, or by any assembly, except by one com- 
posed of their own representatives.” 

Quackenbos (author also of A Natural History, and 
a Rhetoric), in his similar work, which was the first 
introduction of the writer of this article to the details 
of his country’s history, thus summarizes the causes of 
the Revolution: ‘‘ The people of America were de- 
scendants of men who had fled from oppression, and 
braved the hardships of the wilderness for the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty. ‘They had endured 
incredible sufferings, and through their own unaided 
industry had at last prospered and grown strong. 
When poor and feeble, they had been neglected by 
the mother country; as soon as they became worth 
governing, Britain had sent them governors; and now 
that they were growing rich, she sought to increase 
her revenues by taxing them.” Quackenbos is also 
strong on British atrocities, as for example: ‘‘At 
this early period were commenced those acts of 
savage cruelty which too often disgraced the British 
troops in the course of the war. Percy allowed his 
men to plunder and fire a number of houses on the 
route." And again: ‘‘ During Prevost’s incursion, 
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the whig families in the neighborhood of Charleston 
suffered much from the brutality and rapacity of his 
soldiers. Plantations were devastated. Money, jew- 
els, and plate were carried off; slaves were stolen, to 
be sold in the West Indies; and what could not be 
taken away was_ destroyed.” Nevertheless to 
Quackenbos it appeared perfectly natural that the 
South Carolina patriots should appear ‘‘ when least 
expected, cutting off straggling parties, swooping 
down on the rear of their armies, always fearless and 
generally victorious.”” N.S. Dodge, in his Stories of 
American History, reduces the difficulty to the follow- 
ing statement in easy words: ‘‘ But there was one 
trouble. England was the Mother Country, and the 
people had a quarrel with England. George the 
Third was king, both of England and America, and 
he wanted us to be governed by laws which he made, 
and not laws which we ourselves made. We refused. 
He was angry. And so his parliament passed a law, 
which was called the Boston Port Bill.” 

The War of 1812 also gives opportunity for an 
arraignment of England. The raid on York in 1813 
is by Quackenbos transformed into a gallant and 
desperate expedition: ‘‘ Among the trophies trans- 
mitted to the War Department was the mace used by 
the speaker of the provincial legislature, above which 
a human scalp was found suspended.” The battle of 
Lundy’s Lane was an American victory: ‘‘At mid- 
night they gave up their efforts, and left the Ameri- 
cans in possession of the field.” 

Few thoughtful people on either side of the water 
would now dispute the statement that the Revolution 
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was, on the whole, an advantage to the world; because 
the Americans could render a greater service to man- 
kind as an independent nation than as a colony of 
Great Britain, Nor would anybody deny that the 
Revolutionary leaders were convinced that they were 
suffering from tyranny: a passionate feeling of resent- 
ment keyed up the Americans to continue a struggle 
against what seemed overwhelming odds. Neverthe- 
less dispassionate historians nowadays, whether English 
or American, whether John Fiske or Trevelyan, fail 
to find evidence of deliberate ill-usage of the colonists, 
or a denial of what, up to that time, had been supposed 
to be the rights of the people. 

The Revolution was really part of a protest of the 
English-speaking race against arbitrary and one-sided 
government. Sir Edward Thornton, when minister of 
Great Britain to the United States in 1880, said in pub- 
lic: ‘All thoughtful Englishmen now recognize that you 
Americans were fighting our battles.’’ In England 
the struggle finally worked out into a development of 
parliamentary responsibility, and then into a reformed 
electorate; in America a somewhat similar constitu- 
tional change resulted in the formation of state and 
federal government of a different type; but the impulse 
was the same. 

It is one of the world’s misfortunes that this struggle 
took the form of such a division of the English race 
as left the seeds of bitterness behind. To be sure 
England soon lost the feeling of resentment: about 
1789, when Lord North was baited in Parliament for 
having brought on the American war, he had no 
defense to make for his lack of political wisdom; his 
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only reply was that his critics also believed in making 
war when the struggle began. On the American side 
the feeling of antipathy to England lasted more than a 
century. It was much strengthened by the belief that 
a monarchy is necessarily a tyranny, that there is no 
just and popular government except a democracy of 
the American type. 

The aristocratic system of England, its titles and 
social privileges have added to this feeling, partly 
because of social discriminations which Americans, 
who justly thought well of themselves, have experi- 
enced in England. Trevelyan believes that one of 
the principal causes of the Revolution was the over- 
bearing manners of the Englishmen—vmilitary and 
civil—sent over to America; and until about fifteen 
years ago the average Englishman, all over the world, 
wherever he met an American was inclined to browbeat 
or ignore him. The American retaliated with sneers 
at the British Lion, or with defiance. There is a 
story of an American naval officer who, soon after the 
War of 1812, was invited to dine on board a British 
ship, and was warned beforehand that he must take 
no notice of Lieutenant Postlethwaite, for that officer 
had a habit, whenever he got drunk, of reviling 
Americans; to which the American replied that it was 
very unfortunate, for he had the habit, whenever he got 
drunk and anybody spoke ill of his country, of throwing 
his insulter overboard. The story well enough illus- 
trates the popular notion that an Englishman would 
naturally decry the Americans. English books of 
travel in the first half of the nineteenth century also 
gave offense, chiefly because of the truths they 
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included; although the Americans were probably right 
in thinking that Miss Martineau saw a very limited are 
of American society, and that Martin Chuzzlewit was 
a gross exaggeration as applied to the whole country. 

The rancor against Great Britain was somewhat 
relieved by the War of 1812, in which the original 
aggression was indubitably on the British side, but 
which finally was declared because of the American 
expectation of conquering Canada—an expectation 
which was ingloriously defeated. Still, the victories at 
Plattsburg and New Orleans left the Americans with 
the belief that they had somehow been the victors, 
and gave rise to the million times repeated boast: 
‘*We have licked England twice, and we can do it 
again.” 

In the fifties the relations were more friendly than 
they had ever been, but the Civil War gave them a 
terrible wrench, principally as we now see because 
the American government was determined not to 
treat the hostilities as war, but as a kind of domestic 
difficulty (‘‘the late onpleasantness’”’ as Artemus 
Ward dubbed it) to which our own favorite principles 
of international law and neutral trade did not apply. 
From the British point of view the Court of St. James 
showed almost reprehensible favor to the northern 
side; but the wrong turn was taken in the Alabama 
matter. Although in the treaty of Washington, in 
1871, the British government did what few govern 
ments have ever done, except under military necessity, 
formally apologized for its action,—nevertheless for 
thirty years a considerable majority of Americans felt 
hostile to England. 
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The turning point came at about the time of the 
Spanish war of 1898, when the official good-will of the 
British government was made evident; and when also 
a great revolution came about in the attitude of 
England toward America. Apparently the English 
nation has suddenly come to understand how impor- 
tant it is that the two great English speaking nations 
of the world should act in harmony. 

Certainly, never since the peace of Ghent of 1814 
has there been good reason for the prevailing national 
dislike of Great Britian, which was much fomented by 
the hostile feeling of the Irish in America. During 
the last hundred years has steadily gone on that inter- 
change of visitors, that coming of immigrants, that 
exchange of literature, that steady and enormous 
trade, which all contribute to bring the two nations 
nearer each other than almost any other two great 
Powers in the world. In general the foreign diplomacy 
of Great Britain has been amiable: in the half dozen 
serious incidents that have arisen, most of them 
boundary questions, the British foreign office has 
usually been reasonable and patient; where a settle- 
ment could not be reached otherwise it has urged 
arbitration; and as a rule the administration in the 
United States has shown a similar desire to be at 
peace and concord with Great Britain. 

The time has come when school books prepared for 
both American and British youth should recognize 
this state of things; when the Revolution should no 
longer be treated as a causeless aggression, but as a 
deep and broad Anglo-Saxon movement, in which 
both sides had some right and both had some wrong. 
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To children should be pointed out the general good 
temper of British diplomacy toward America at times 
when it was very aggressive in other parts of the 
world. The evident disposition of Great Britain to 
assume brotherly relations with the United States 
should be reciprocated. Thecentury of peace between 
the two countries is a reason for pride to both of 
them, for they have had many objects of rival desire 
which one after another have been settled: the North- 
eastern boundary, the Northern boundary, the seal 
fisheries, the Alaskan boundary, the Samoan tangle, 
the Venezuelan puzzle, the Newfoundland fisheries, 
and complicated questions of trade and commerce. 

What is the use of trying to teach little children to 
dislike a nation which includes millions of little chil- 
dren, because three or four generations ago there was 
war between the two countries? The groundwork of 
American intellectual and political life is and will 
always remain English. The true principle in writing 
text-books ought to be to dwell upon our glorious 
heritage of all of England down to the Revolution, 
and much since that time. Shakespeare is our 
dramatist; Elizabeth was our queen; Tennyson is our 
poet; Dickens is our novelist. We ought to recognize 
the fact that the English have been working out a 
magnificent system of popular government on their 
own lines; that king, lords and bishops do not inter- 
fere with a government subject to public opinion; that 
of all the nations of the world Great Britain is that 
one which is nearest to the United States in kinship, 
in institutions, and in aspirations. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
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